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COMMITTEE PROVIDES INCENTIVE 


Have you ever wondered what the cri- 
teria for winning an award are and if anyone 
monitors whether those criteria are met? 
Although not often voiced, these are fairly 
common concerns among employees. 

In response to these concerns, an In- 
centive Awards Committee (IAC) has been 
formed at the Service Center to represent 
employee interests in the awards process. 
The Committee is composed of one repre- 
sentative and one alternate from each Divi- 
sion, the EEO Office, and the Union. IAC 
members represent a cross section of vari- 
ous occupational disciplines, grade levels, 
and cultural diversities. 

The IAC was formed to: 


¢ involve employees in the awards pro- 
cess, 

* give the awards process representation 
from the entire organization, 

* review recommended awards for consis- 
tency throughout the Service Center, and 

e determine the appropriateness of the 
award recommended. 


The IAC reviews nominations for in- 
centive awards, such as sustained superior 


performance and special act awards, qual- 
ity step increases, etc., for conformity to the 
established guidelines found in the Incen- 
tive Awards Guidelines Handbook (cur- 
rently under revision). When nominations 
meet the guidelines, the Committee for- 
wards them to the Personnel Office with a 
recommendation for approval. When nomi- 
nations do not meet the guidelines, the 
Committee sends them to the Service Cen- 
ter Director and/or Associate Service Cen- 
ter Director for review, where they may 
then be returned to the appropriate supervi- 
sor for modification. It is important to 
remember that the IAC does not disapprove 
awards. 

The IAC recommends policy changes 
that might improve the awards process at 
the Service Center. The Committee also 
recommends methods to provide peer rec- 
ognition for supervisors/managers who have 
done an exceptional job of applying and 
following the guidelines in the Incentive 
Awards Program. In addition, the IAC is 
committed to planning activities and awards 
presentations to keep employees interested 
and involved in the program. 


SKITRAIN 1992 


On Sunday, January 19, 1992, 84 Ser- 
vice Center employees and guests piled 
onto the ski train and headed for Winter 
Park, Colorado. The 
train pulled out of 
Denver at 7:15 a.m., 
and after winding 
through 31 tunnels, 
arrived in cold, but 
sunny, Winter Park. 

The trip, spon- 
sored by the Service 
Center Social Organi- 
zation, was filled with 
many adventures, 
both for those who 
wanted to ski and for those who just came 
along for the ride. Winter Park offered a 
variety of activities, such as skiing, tubing, 
skating, tours, and socializing in the lodge. 


the slopes. 


Linda Colville and husband Mark prepare to hit 


Sue Lindgren went cross-country skiing 
and snow shoeing. Linda Colville and her 
husband Mark took ski lessons. Nathan 
Matthews was busy 
taking care of every- 
body. 

As the afternoon 
came to a close, the 
group piled back onto 
the train, none the 
worse for wear (ex- 
cept Andrea Ortega 
who had a slight mis- 
hap with her arm!). 
At 4:15 p.m., the train 
pulled out of Winter 
Park, heading back down the hill, while its 
passengers recovered from a fun day of 
skiing and recreation. 


Since its first meeting in October 1991, 
the IAC has met weekly to review awards 
submitted during the PIPR review period. 
In the future, the Committee plans to meet 
monthly; however, more frequent meetings 
will be held as necessary when award activ- 
ity is particularly heavy. 

Following is a list of representatives to 
the IAC: 


SC-100 Jennifer Kapus 
SC-210 Phyllis Beierle 
SC-310 Jerry Accettura 
SC-320 Jan Poorman 
SC-340 Deidre Dougherty (Chair) 
SC-610 Kay Benson 
SC-630 Lynne Price 
SC-650 Sherri Johnson 
SC-670 Betty Riley 
EEO Marciano Briones 
Union Casey Ferguson 


For more detailed information, contact 
your Division representative and/or obtain 
a copy of the Incentive Awards Guidelines 
Handbook from the Personnel Office. 
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A RESOURCEFUL NEW LEADER 


The Division of Resource Services 
is getting a new chief — Roland (Lee) 
Barkow. Lee is currently Chief of the 
Division of Fire and Aviation Manage- 
ment in the Washington Office. 

Lee received a Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Forestry with a major concen- 
tration in recreation planning in 1970, 
and a Master of Science Degree in Plant 
and Soil Science in 1971, both from 
Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale, Illinois. After graduation in 
1971, Lee was drafted into the U.S. Army. 
Most of his military time was spent as 
Post Forester for Fort Richardson in An- 
chorage, Alaska. He was responsible for 
all natural resource programs on the in- 
stallation, including the management of 
a fish hatchery that produced over 1.5 
million fingerlings for restocking each 
year. He developed forest, wildlife, and 
recreation management plans for Fort 
Richardson during his tenure. 

Upon discharge from the Army, Lee 
was hired as a civilian by the U.S. Army, 
Alaska Command, as the Natural Re- 
source Manager for all Army installa- 
tions in Alaska. In this capacity, Lee 
developed management plans for all re- 
source disciplines managed by the Army, 
and he was responsible for an active 
wildlife management program for moose 
and bison. Lee also served as the Fire 
Management Officer for Fort Richardson, 
his home base. 

In 1974, Lee left the Army and ac- 
cepted a position as Forestry Instructor 
with the Anchorage School District. He 
developed and taught a forestry and rec- 
reation technician curriculum at the Ca- 
reer Center, a vocational high school. 
Subsequently, Lee developed another 
program to teach high school students 
fire management and suppression skills. 
This led to Lee’s employment with the 
State of Alaska and the Bureau of Land 
Management. Lee’s program is still be- 
ing taught, and is the only known high 
school fire management curriculum in 
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the United States. It is currently being used 
as amodel for a similar program in Canada. 

Lee joined BLM as a Recreation Plan- 
ner in the Peninsula Resource Area, An- 
chorage District, Alaska, in 1976. In this 
position, Lee was instrumental in develop- 
ing the first comprehensive recreation pro- 
gram for the southern half of Alaska. 

In late 1977, Lee was promoted to 
Chief, Planning and Environmental Coor- 
dination for BLM’s Anchorage District 
Office. He was responsible for the prepara- 
tion of land use plans for over 150 million 
acres in the southern half of the state, and 
for all associated environmental documen- 
tation for resource management programs. 
Lee directed the completion of the first 
“modern” land use plans in the state. 

Lee was reassigned to the BLM Alaska 
Office in 1979 to lead another planning 
effort intended to provide the framework 
for oil and gas leasing of the 23-million acre 
National Petroleum Reserve in Alaska, 
which was about to be made available for 
leasing by Congress. This plan was com- 
pleted and approved in 1 year and subse- 
quently led to an aggressive oil and gas 
leasing program. 

In October 1980, Lee accepted a pro- 
motion to the BLM Washington Office as a 
Natural Resource Specialist on its Alaska 
Program Staff. Bringing a wealth of first- 
hand knowledge, Lee was asked to write 
the procedures for oil and gas leasing in the 
National Petroleum Reserve with neces- 
sary considerations for the protection of the 
natural environment. He was also asked to 
lead the effort to prepare all of the imple- 
menting orders for renewable and nonre- 
newable resource requirements in the newly 
passed Alaska National Interest Lands Con- 
servation Act. 

Lee’s efforts were rewarded in 1984 
when he was selected by the Department of 
the Interior to serve in the elite Departmen- 
tal Manager Development Program for 1 
year. During this assignment, Lee worked 
for virtually all of the Department’s bu- 
reaus, and several outside organizations, to 


gain experience in management and per- 
spective of the Department from various 
angles. a 

After completing the program in 
1985, Lee was assigned to the BLM 
Colorado State Office as Chief, Planning 
and Environmental Coordination. In this 
position, Lee oversaw the development 
of land use plans for 2.5 million acres in 
Colorado and all environmental docu- 
mentation prepared in support of resource 
management activities. Lee was instru- 
mental in developing procedures to inte- 
grate Geographic Information System 
(GIS) technology into the land use plan- 
ning process for the Bureau. The first 
land use plans using GIS were done un- 
der his direction. 

Lee was selected as Chief, Division 
of Fire and Aviation Management in the 
Washington Office in October 1987. Here 
he managed the Bureau’s $125 million 
fire management program, which pro- 
vides fire protection for over 150 million 
acres in the 11 Western States and Alaska. 
He also managed the Bureau’s aviation 
program, which accounts for over 35,000 
flight hours each year at a cost of $35 
million. In addition, Lee was responsible 
for emergency preparedness activities 
within the Bureau. During his tenure, 
Lee led the fire program through a de- 
tailed planning effort that evaluated fire 
preparedness using a marginal cost analy- 
sis system. He is also responsible for 
significantly increasing the visibility of 
the Bureau’s fire prevention program and 
prescribed fire program, and has directed 
the acquisition of 10 new aircraft for the 
Bureau for use in fire management and 
law enforcement activities. 

Lee will be reporting to the Service 
Center around the Ist of April. Please be 
sure to welcome him aboard! 


Photo unavailable 
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TACKLING HAZARDOUS WASTE 


Hazardous waste sites continue to be a 
major concern for the Bureau. There are 
hundreds of these sites on BLM-adminis- 
tered lands across the country. Hazardous 
wastes can range from large corporations 
unloading barrels of toxic chemicals into 
landfills to a private landowner improperly 
disposing of a pesticide container. 

BLM has leased several hundred sites 
foruse as local community landfills through- 
out the West. These are leased under the 
Recreation and Public Purposes, or R&PP, 
Act. Few of these landfills are regulated 24 
hours a day, so every one is a potentially 
contaminated site. 

The Bureau, like most Federal agen- 
cies, has little expertise or experience in 
handling hazardous materials (hazmat). So 
most of the Bureauwide Hazmat efforts 
administered here at the SC involve over- 
seeing contractors who do have the exper- 
tise and background to analyze sites and 
recommend cleanup or other strategies. 

There are four BLM-wide contracts 
currently being administered by SC staff. 
A Regulatory Compliance Audit Contract 
studied 122 community landfills. leased 
under the R&PP Act to determine whether 
or not hazardous substances had been dis- 
posed of. Background documents were 
studied, permits and any violations were 
reviewed, landfill operators were inter- 
viewed, and sites were visited and exam- 
ined to try to assess the likelihood of con- 
tamination. More sites may be assessed 
this year. 

Related to this effort is the Closed 
Landfill Audit Contract. This contract fo- 
cuses on the 500-plus R&PP Act leased 
landfills that have been closed. The con- 
tractor is determining what materials are 
present in these landfills, what risks are 
present, and what additional cleanup, if 
any, is required. The contract involves 20 
of the 500-plus sites. Once the contractor 
develops a usable technology and method- 
ology, Bureau field offices will take over 
the assessment work. 

A third contract, the Preliminary As- 
sessment/Site Investigation (PA/SI) Con- 
tract, performs a similar function but is not 
limited to just landfill sites. Any site sus- 
pected of being contaminated, e.g., old 
mining operations, former oil and gas drill- 


ing sites, etc., is fair game. The PA/SI 
investigations are initial steps in EPA’s 
process of sorting out sites to see how 
dangerous they are and to assess what 
cleanup efforts might be needed. 

The fourth contract is a sort of blanket 
document to plug any gaps in the Bureau’s 
program and to assist with the first three 
contracts. Known as the Technical Assis- 
tance Contract, it exists to address any kind 
of hazmat issues or questions raised by 
BLM or its contractors. The contractor, 
NUS Corporation, has assisted in review- 
ing products for technical consistency and 
accuracy and has answered numerous ques- 
tions raised by SC staff. 

The long-term goal, of course, is to 
increase BLM’s level of expertise to the 


point where most tasks can be performed 
in-house. Several individuals have been 
hired by the SC recently, including Tom 
Olson, a ground-water modeler, and Ken 
Smith, a paralegal specialist, in the Divi- 
sion of Resource Services; Kathy Hoffman, 
an Industrial Hygienist, in the Branch of 
Engineering Services, and Joe Bogus, a 
Contracting Officer, in the Branch of Pro- 
curement. 

The Hazmat Program is going to keep 
growing in the Bureau for many years to 
come and will involve more and more field 
office participation. The Service Center’s 
Division of Resource Services will con- 
tinue to play an important role in this cru- 
cial effort to protect our environment from 
toxic wastes. 


ASSESSMENTS AND ACRONYMS 


Like all other programs in 
Government, the Hazmat Pro- 
gram has developed its own be- 
wildering array of processes, 
terms, and acronyms. How might 
all this work if you had to apply 
hazmat procedures to, say, your 
neighbor’s very large dog leaving 
an unsightly quantity of hazard- 
ous materials on your front lawn? 

Well, first would come the 
“discovery” phase, which in this 
case would not require any spe- 
cial training or ability. You would then 
add your “discovery” to the CERCLIS, 


which stands for CERCLA Information 


System. Any questions so far? Oh yes, 
CERCLA stands for Comprehensive En- 
vironmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act of 1980. (No wonder 
they use the acronym!) 

Nope, don’treach for that shovel yet. 
You now must complete an 18-month 
study known as a PA (Preliminary As- 
sessment), which may be followed by an 
even more technical SI (Site Inspection). 
Once these steps have been completed, 
you are ready to use the HRS (Hazard 
Ranking System) to include your “dis- 
covery” on the NPL (National Priorities 
List). 


Now comes the fun part — you get 
to complete an RI/FS (Remedial Investi- 
gation/Feasibility Study), and maybe even 
an EIS (Environmental Impact Study), 
prior to issuing an ROD (Record of De- 
cision). And, for good measure, you get 
to complete an RD/RA (Remedial De- 
sign/Remedial Action), after which you 
finally can pick up the shovel and initiate 
“Remedial Actions.” Of course, by this 
time, the grass is dead and the flies have 
already taken care of your “discovery”! 

In all fairness, the process does allow 
“removal actions” at any point from dis- 
covery on. And, in the real world, this 
process probably applies to somewhat 
more complex cases than that cited here. 


Division of Resource Services 


Editor’s Note: The following commentary 
was submitted anonymously to Center 
Scene. It should be read in the light of 
humor, used to line the bottom of the bird 
cage, or framed and admired — whatever 
you as a reader feel is appropriate. Please 
remember to take it lightly — any calls, 
comments, or complaints should be directed 
to the author, whoever that may be. 


The Division of Resources is a unique 
blend of scientific weirdos and model bu- 
reaucrats. The model bureaucrats develop 
physical and mathematical models that are 
scrutinized, analyzed, demolished, and re- 
built by the scientific weirdos, all in the 
name of good natural resources manage- 
ment. Give us anything vegetal or mineral 
and we will manage to attach a few equa- 
tions to it, develop appropriate computer 
programs, and come up with tomes of infor- 
mation as extensive and comprehensive as 
the 250 million acres of public lands that we 
have been mandated to manage. 


The Service Center and the Colorado 
State Office have formed an alliance that is 
dedicated to the success of the Resource 
Apprenticeship Program for Students, or 
RAPS. The overriding goal of our alliance 
is to rescue young adults who have an 
aptitude for math or science, but are at risk 
of dropping out of school. Success will be 
measured by the number of these youths 
who receive a high school and/or college 
degree. Jeff Jung, from the Service Center 
Division of Resources, and Mario Gonzales, 
from the State Office, have been chosen to 
spearhead this project. 

RAPS began in 1987 as a cooperative 
education program designed to expose 
Alaska Native high school students to pro- 
fessional job opportunities in natural re- 
source disciplines. The program started 
with two Native Alaskan students and had 
progressed to 24 participants in 1991. Over- 
all, 60 students have participated in the 
program. In 1990, RAPS was awarded a 
Secretary of the Interior Stewardship Award 
in conjunction with President Bush’s 
eduction initiative under the “Thousand 


THE MODEL DIVISION 


Yes sir, we have models for you. And 
we have systems, too! All in compliance 
with the current BLM modernization effort 
that is meant to transform all basic range 
conservationists into living and breathing 
Einsteins. You poor Philistines operate in 
a 3-dimensional world. We operate in an n- 
dimensional world. We may physically 
dwell in Building 50, but we have tran- 
scended our physical environment. GSA 


_ may confine us to minute cubicles that 


comply with the petty Government space 
regulations, but we are intellectual giants 
that refuse to be straight-jacketed by all this 
bureaucratic crap and yearn to let our souls 
roam in convex polyhedrons appropriately 
furnished with fuzzy sets. We have me- 
chanical models, thermodynamic models, 
quantum models, Miss America models, 
mathematical systems, electronic systems, 
statistical packages, and overnight pack- 
ages. We worry about hazardous waste, 
electronic eavesdropping, overgrazing, and 
trespassing. We are ecumenical in nature, 
grandiose in design, and Catholic in thought. 


SERVICE CENTER RAPS 


Points of Light.” The program was ex- 
panded to include all Bureau offices in 
1991. 

RAPS is designed to provide at-risk 
high school juniors and seniors with 6 to 8 
weeks of summer work experience in infor- 
mation/natural resource management-re- 
lated activities, and to encourage students 
to continue their education. BLM plans to 
match these youth with well-trained and 
dedicated mentors who will encourage par- 
ticipants to set their sights higher and hope- 
fully attend college. The intent is to con- 
tinue the summer experience with those 
students who demonstrate a continued in- 
terest and desire throughout their college 
years. 

Using enriched and challenging job 
environments, mentors will work to build 
the students’ self-esteem and self-confi- 
dence, giving these youth a sense of what 
they can accomplish. The program is struc- 
tured to develop leadership qualities, a spirit 
of teamwork, and a healthy self-discipline. 

Some of the things that RAPS students 
have already done include: 


But through it all we will continue to be 
BLMers to the core. We all drive pickup 
trucks, wear cowboy boots, sport western 
ties, and chew Red Man. ~~ 

So, the next time you come to the inner 
core of Building 50, visit the sanctum 
sanctorum of the BLM. Come to the Divi- 
sion of Resources, where the deer and the 
antelope play, where men are real men, 
ladies are traditional and solid American 
women, and models are truly models, where 
grazing is done in compliance with the 
canons of FLPMA and the local cafeteria, 
waste management is practiced in earnest, 
and global warming is encouraged by hud- 
dling together around the coffee machine, 
where modernization is talked about in 
hushed tones, metaphysics triumph, and 
science and technology reign supreme over 
AUMs, grazing leases, instream flows, and 
forest harvests. Hail to the intellectual 
giants of BLM! Hail to the Division of 
Resources. 


¢ helping archaeologists excavate a his- 
toric site 


assisting realty specialists on allotment 
examinations 


* learning how to read and record re- 
source information 


* going on river patrol with park rangers 


helping biologists conduct wildlife 
studies on moose, eagles, waterfowl, 
_bear, and fish populations 


working at visitor information centers 


The goal of the program, while easy to 
state, constitutes a heavy responsibility for 
the personnel of both offices. Uppermostin 
all of our minds is the fact that we are 
dealing with young adults and their futures. 

In summary, we are cognizant of the 
fact that we are dealing with a truly pre- 
cious resource. Accordingly, we have opted 
for a carefully thought out program that 
will maximize each participant's chance for 
success. 
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BUREAU LIBRARY — FOR YOUR REFERENCE 


The BLM Library is often referred to 
as the “best kept secret” in the Bureau, but 
it should be the first place any Bureau 
employee goes to start an information 
search. BLM has a full-service, profession- 
ally staffed library that offers both quick 
answers and research support comparable 
to any major university library system. 
While it owns a relatively small collection 
in comparison to the very broad informa- 
tion needs of the agency, the 
BLM Library has computer 
access to the collections of — 
libraries around the world as 
well as to hundreds of data 
bases covering a multitude of 
subjects. 
What can the Library | 
staff do for you? 
¢ The staff can locate almost 
any document, prepare a | 
bibliography using com- 
mercial data files listing § 
documents on almost any 
topic, find out who the ex- 
perts are on a particular 
topic and put the researcher 
in touch with those experts, 
and locate legal materials based on a 
topic or a particular case. These kinds of 
services begin at the heart of library — 
the reference desk. The Reference Li- 
brarian in the BLM Library is Barbara 
Campbell. Barbara can assist library 
patrons with virtually any information 
retrieval, whether simple, such as locat- 
ing the office address for a member of 
Congress, or complex, such as preparing 
a bibliography on the environmental ef- 
fects of a particular pesticide. 

¢ When a patron wishes to see materials 
from the bibliography produced by the 
reference department, Terry Day at the 
Interlibrary Loan desk is ready to help. 
Terry gets computer generated lists, as 
wellas the photocopied bibliographies or 
the list “from the guy I talked to who said 
this was a good article,” and locates a 
copy of the desired items either in our 
own collection or from libraries in the 
region and around the world. Other li- 
braries will send either a book on loan or 
a photocopy to keep. Terry also fills 
requests from other libraries for our own 
materials. 

¢ When Terry searches for documents, her 


The Bureau Library staff, from left: Elizabeth Araki, Terry Day, 
Stephanie Fenton, Sandy Bowers (Chief), Barbara Klassen, Joan 


Penzien, Talitha Cumi, and Barbara Campbell. 


first stop is our own catalog, which is 
maintained by Barbara Klassen. Barbara 
catalogs new materials, which come from 
purchase or donation, for our collection. 
Commercially published work owned by 
hundreds of libraries can be cataloged 
simply by copying an existing record 
into our automated systems. BLM-pro- 
duced items or unusual materials, how- 
ever, may require hours of work to prop- 


erly document the correct author, titles, 
subject access terms, etc. Barbara is well 
acquainted with the international rules 
used in the automated systems we access, 
and prepares input to those systems, as 
well as downloads records for use in our 
local online catalog. 

Joan Penzien is our acquisitions expert. 
She will track down a book, ensure it is 
still in print, locate the correct price, 
confirm the correct name and address for 
the publisher, and order the books and 
reports that the Library needs for its col- 
lection. Joan also catalogs materials and 
works with the Library’s online catalog. 
Another major source of information is 
the large number of journal subscriptions 
that the Bureau maintains. Talitha Cumi 
keeps track of 500 journals, whether they 
are daily, weekly, monthly, or irregular. 
Talitha works with various vendors for 
subscriptions, maintains the Library’s 
data base, claims missing issues, and 
tries to keep numerous patrons up to date 
with journal literature. She also edits 
BLM’s version of the Monthly Alert in 
cooperation with the Forest Service, 
makes sure that several thousand issues 


are printed and delivered each month, 
and oversees the filling of orders from 
those issues. 

¢ To plan for the future and meet increas- 
ing demands for library service, the Li- 
brary has hired a graduate student work- 
ing on a Master’s degree in Library Sci- 
ence in a cooperative education position. 
Elizabeth Araki, or Aki, is acquiring skills 
in support of both reference and catalog- 
ing workloads. 

e Additional telephone answering, circu- 
lation records, photocopying, interlibrary 
loan, and other support is provided by 
library aides, such as Stephanie Fenton, a 
cooperative education student. 

All of these services are provided to 
any BLM employee and are available with 
a simple phone call. It doesn’t matter 
whether you work in a small office in Elko, 
Nevada, or just down the hall — the Library 
staff will help you with your information 
needs. Just drop by or give us a call at 236- 
6648 or -6649 (FTS 776-). 


New Records Manager 


Did you know that the Service Cen- 
ter has never had a full-time Records 
Manager? Until now. Donna 

Klockenteger is the new SC Records 
Manager, and as such, she is responsible 
for providing records management ser- 
vices to all Divisions at the Service Cen- 
ter. Her duties include collecting infor- 
mation; appraising, classifying, and 
scheduling records; coordinating filing 
and retrieval operations; transferring and 
disposing of documents and directives; 
managing forms and correspondence; 
providing training and orientation to 
records personnel and users; and evalu- 
ating the records program. 

The Service Center, unlike field of- 
fices, does not have centralized records. 
The records are decentralized to the Di- 
vision level and maintained by Records 
Custodians. Donna is the SC contact for 
all records management information and 
will assist Records Custodians with main- 
tenance of their records. Donna is lo- 
cated in the Branch of Personal Property 
and Office Services, Service Center Sup- 
port Section. 
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CONTRACTING TO SAVE THE DESERT TORTOISE 


Due to a recent 
change in jobs, I 
found myself im- 
mersed in the world 
of contracting. Asa 
new team member 
of the Specialty, 
Study, and Supply 
Section in the 
Branch of Procure- 
ment, I began to wonder if job assignments 
were based on the alphabet. I seemed to 
have everything starting with the letter T, 
such as the glamour jobs of Trash Collec- 
tion and Toilet Pumping Services, but I 
realized this was just a random stroke of 
fate. So far, one of my most intriguing “Big 
T-type” jobs has been the Tortoise Study. 
This job has prompted many questions in 
my mind and what follows are answers that 
came from folks like Dr. Kristin Berry and 
Ted Cordery, Desert Tortoise Program 
Leaders, at the California Desert District 
and Arizona State Office, respectively, and 
Dave Cunningham, Procurement Analyst, 
at the Service Center. 

Q. Can a tortoise be called a turtle? 

A. Yesandno. Tortoises are land dwell- 
ing turtles that come to water only to drink 
or bathe, whereas turtles are usually associ- 
ated for at least part of their lives with 
water. Not all turtles can be tortoises. Both 
are reptiles. BLM prefers the term tortoise 
as we deal specifically with the land dwell- 
ing variety. 


by Barbara Kulias 


Q. Why is the desert tortoise being stud- 
ied? 

A. The desert tortoise is a State- and 
Federally-listed threatened species. In the 
western Mojave Desert, for example, popu- 
lations are experiencing catastrophic rates 
of decline and substantial areas of habitat 
are deteriorating or being lost to develop- 
ment. 

Q. Why is the desert tortoise having 
such a tough go of it? 

A. A three letter word — MAN. Hu- 
man-related activities make things difficult 
for the desert tortoise. However, the graz- 
ing of sheep on public lands impacts the 
desert tortoise as well. Sheep potentially 
affect tortoises and their habitat by tram- 
pling individual tortoises, cover sites and 
potential forage, and nest sites. Sheep also 
remove essential forage items; disturb the 
soil surface (thereby rendering travel diffi- 
cult for juveniles); and cause long-term 
alteration of habitat. 

BLM has an experimental pilot study 
currently underway to determine the ef- 
fects of sheep trampling on desert tortoises 
and their burrows. 

Q. What makes this project so innova- 
tive? 

A. The study is unique because artifi- 
cial tortoises (1.500) are being used to 
determine whether and how frequently do- 
mestic sheep trample the tortoise. Burrows 
are also being dug to replicate an actual 
tortoise habitat. There will be five study 


Saving Budget Dollars 


During FY 91, BLM offices received 
over $1.4 million back into their budgets 
through exchanges/sales and trade-ins of 
accountable personal property. In addi- 
tion, BLM transferred more than 
$600,000 worth of personal property to 
other Federal agencies, donated in ex- 
cess of $400,000 worth to State and local 
governments, and acquired over $700,000 
worth from other Federal agencies. 

The major goal and responsibility of 
the Branch of Personal Property and Of- 
fice Services Disposal Unit is to save 
BLM dollars by reutilizing unneeded 
personal property, screening other Fed- 
eral agencies for property needed in lieu 


of procuring new property, and facilitat- 
ing trade-ins and exchanges/sales. 

Jim Crews in the Branch of Personal 
Property and Office Services’ Support 
Services Section is the Property Manager 
for the Service Center. Property items no 
longer needed by your office should be 
reported to Jim as soon as they are iden- 
tified as unneeded, and he will assist in 
determining the most beneficial disposal 
method. If the property item is being 
replaced by a like item, or if it is deter- 
mined that a trade-in is possible, he will 
ensure that proper procedures are used to 
return the proceeds to the budget account 
from which the monies were expended. 


plots: the control plot, two experimental 
plots and two replicate plots. Global Posi- 
tioning System (GPS) units are being used 
to lay out the tortoise plots into a grid area. 

Q. Just how exactly do you manufac- 
ture an artificial tortoise? 

A. Through trial and error it has be 
determined that the best way to manufac- 
ture an artificial tortoise is to use a mold to 
produce a styrofoam tortoise, paint it, and 
give it a protective plastic-type coating to 
represent the tortoise shell as closely as 
possible. The models will not have legs and 
heads, and will vary in size to represent 
juveniles, immatures, and adults. 

Q. Whatkinds of data will be collected? 

A. Baseline data are collected at the 
start of the experiment. Then sheep are 
grazed on the plots. Afterwards, data are 
again collected to record any change in 
placement of the tortoises' position — up- 
right or overturned; evidence of having 
been touched or affected by sheep; and/or 
signs of activity of predators, suchas ravens, 
kit foxes, coyotes, badgers, human beings, 
or vehicles. Similar data are collected on 
artificial burrows. 

Q. Do you think the sheep will treat 
these fake tortoises as if they were real? 

A. In California, BLM is conducting a 
separate small research project to deter- 
mine the response of sheep to real live 
tortoises, carcasses of dead tortoises, and 
artificial tortoises. How sheep react re- 
mains to be seen. Grazing, not only of 
sheep, but of cattle as well, has historically 
been a very controversial issue. Only 
through studies and results that have asound, 
analytical, and factual basis can steps be 
taken to establish protection for the desert 
tortoise. 

Q. What are some of the other impacts 
or threats to the tortoise? 

A. Upper Respiratory Tract Disease is 
prevalent and can be serious and often fatal. 
The disease is believed to have been intro- 
duced to the tortoise through the illegal 
release of captured tortoises. Another dis- 
ease, ashell disease, is affecting some popu- 
lations. Shell diseases may be caused by 
selenium or other heavy metals. Humans 
sometime vandalize the tortoises as well, 
by carving or chipping their shells; some 
even shoot the tortoises. 


Division of Administrative Services 


YEAR OF THEJOHN 


The contracting officers in the Con- 
struction and Services Section of the Branch 
of Procurement have to be a very diversi- 
fied group indeed! In FY 91, approxi- 
mately $17 million was 
spent on the construction [. 
program for BLM, result- | 
ing in 114 new contracts. 
These contracts ranged 
from services suchas plant- 
ing trees in the Arizona 
Desert, plugging an off- 
shore oil well in North Da- 
kota, and aerial spraying of 
noxious weeds in New 
Mexico, to removing as- 
bestos, rebuilding a tunnel 
in California, and cleaning 


the usual range improvement projects such 
as fences, cattleguards, stock water wells, 


and reservoirs, to development and im- 


provement of recreation sites. In 1991, the 
El Malpais Ranger Station/ 
Visitor Center was com- 
pleted near Grants, NM. A 
new bridge was built in 
Glenallen, Alaska’s Sour- 
dough Campground. Nu- 
merous new sites along 
with Gunnison River in 
Colorado were established 
for public use. Along with 
procurement requests to 
construct boat ramps, 
launch sites, picnic areas, 
and fishing accesses came 


horse corrals in Nevada. Members of the “Outhouse Gang” in- many requests for comfort 
The Sectionalso purchased “ude, from left, Gwen Moore, Julie stations. The Construction 


over $2 million in heavy 
construction equipment for the Bureau in 
FYS91. 

The Recreation 2000 initiative has ex- 
panded the emphasis of construction from 


A Bureau of Land Management 
employee’s need to use the procurement 
process is as sure as “Death and Taxes.” 
Everyone has heard the procurement 
horror stories, but they really do not 
occur as frequently as the tales would 
make you believe. Most procurements 
go quite smoothly. 

What makes the difference? — sev- 
eral factors, many of which can be con- 
trolled by the requisitioner. As a 
requisitioner, you can establish control 
early in the procurement process through 
good planning. However, good planning 
can only occur by becoming knowledge- 
able about the process you are dealing 
with. The procurement office requires 
documents such as specifications/state- 
ments of work, evaluation criteria, inde- 
pendent government estimates, and oth- 
ers for a procurement request. If you 
don’t know how to prepare these docu- 
ments, get help. Do not wait until you 


Lewis, and Aileen China. 


and Services Section con- 
tracted for installation of 54 concrete vault 
toilets this past year. No wonder they are 
known as the “Outhouse Gang!” 


HOW TO MAKE THE PROCUREMENT PROCESS 


WORK FOR YOU 


submit inadequate documents and assume 
you are 3 months from award of acontract, 
only to find out you are really 3 months 
away from having an adequate procure- 
ment request package. 

There are many sources to help you 
prepare a procurement request. Start with 
the Bureau procurement handbooks (1500 
series). Next, talk to your fellow employ- 
ees who have struggled with the process 
themselves. If you work in a District or 
State Office, contact your State Office Pro- 
curement Analyst for help. Service Center 
employees should contact the appropriate 
SC Procurement Branch. It is important to 
make contact early to reduce the possibility 
of delay. 

Another element of planning relates to 
timing. The procurement request must be 
received by the procurement office in suf- 
ficient time for award to be made by the 
date the requisitioner determines the con- 
tract must be in place. The bad news is that 


- you may know, procurement offices are 


CLIMBING 
THE LADDER 


There is a 
way up the lad- 
der in procure- 
ment, as shown 
by one of the 
Contracting Of- 
ficers in the 
Construction @ 
and Services 
Section. Julie 
Lewis started her career with BLM as 
Julie Ryan, a Procurement Clerk GS-3 
in the Carson City District in Nevada in 
August 1979. From there, she moved 
to Purchasing Agent GS-4/5/6. Then, 
in 1985, it was time for a physical 
move — to the Boise District Office in 
Idaho as a Contract Specialist GS-5/7/ 
9. In 1990, Julie was selected for a GS- 
11 Contract Specialist in the Construc- 
tion Section at the Service Center. 
Next? Section Chief, Branch Chief, 
then Division Chief — look out! 


it will take the procurement staff longer 
than 2 weeks to have a contract awarded. 
The average procurement lead times are 
shown in the handbooks, and as a rule, 
are 80 to 120 calendar days from the date 
of receipt of the request until contract 
award for procurements over $25,000. 
The month in which the procure- 
ment request is received by the procure- 
ment office is also a factor in timing. As 


notoriously busy during the last quarter 
of the fiscal year, The probability for 
disaster increases greatly for procure- 
ments started after June Ist. Keep this in 
mind during your planning process. 

Plan with the end in mind, and like 
your dentist, your procurement person- 
nel will do everything within their power 
to make the process painless and success- 
ful. 


These are exciting times in BLM. We 
have a Director willing and anxious to 
prepare the agency for the future, we have 
begun to diversify BLM’s workforce and 
automate its operations, and recently we 
have taken steps to improve BLM’s collec- 
tion and utilization of scientific informa- 
tion. These are all healthy signs that BLM 
is undergoing positive organizational 
changes. 

In the past, BLM has not had a strong 
research program as compared to other 
Federal resource management agencies. 
Research funding has been below that of 
other agencies, and until very recently, BLM 
did not hire its own research scientists. 
Some of you may recall that at one time we 
were discouraged from using the word “re- 
search” in official correspondence. All of 
that is changing now. Since becoming 
BLM’s Research Program Manager last 
April, I have concentrated on improving 
the management of BLM’s existing re- 
search and initiating research activity in 
new directions. 

Interest in BLM research accelerated 
last year when Director Cy Jamison asked 
the National Public Lands Advisory Coun- 
cil to evaluate BLM’s research and devel- 
opment program and recommend enhance- 


SCIENCE AND BLM 


by Bruce Van Haveren, Research Program Manager 


ments. After the Council submitted its 
report, a BLM task group developed a Stra- 
tegic Plan for Science and Technology. At 
the end of July, the Director announced his 
intentions to create a BLM national re- 
search center. Implementation of the cen- 
ter, which for now is being called the “Natu- 
ral Resources and Research Center,” is be- 
ing accomplished through a formal, char- 
tered project in the Washington Office. 

Smaller research units have already 
been established by the Oregon State Of- 
fice in Corvallis (in cooperation with Or- 
egon State University), by the Idaho State 
Office (the Raptor Research and Technical 
Assistance Center in cooperation with Boise 
State University), and by the Wyoming 
State Office in Fort Collins (in cooperation 
with Colorado State University). These 
cooperative units are conducting applied 
research on specific themes. 

The new Natural Resources and Re- 
search Center will be responsible for the 
management of BLM research, including 
the transfer of research results into applica- 
tions directly beneficial to BLM field of- 
fices. The Center will assist the in interdis- 
ciplinary policy development and analysis, 
focusing on emerging natural resources 


management issues, and will also conduct 
research related to future policy needs. 
Several people at the Service Center 
have been instrumental in planning the new 
Center. Carolyn Tarpley and Alan Johnson 
(SC-210) are responsible for developing a 
Science Management Information System 
(SCIMIS) that will help research managers 
track the progress of all BLM research and 


development projects. Dennis Anderson 


(SC-343), Sandy Bowers (SC-653), Dave 
Cunningham (SC-651C), Peter Doran (SC- 
140), Ed Fritchie (SC-651), and L.J. Porter 
(SC-673) are part of a group responsible for 
planning the new Center facility, including 
determining space and equipment needs. 

The Natural Resources and Research 
Center is scheduled to open next fall with 
an initial staff of approximately 20. The 
Center is expected to be at full strength (50- 
65 employees) by FY 95. Several candi- 
date cities throughout the Western States 
are being considered for the Center’s loca- 
tion. BLM Director Jamison is expected to 
make a decision on a location by the end of 
March. 


PERSONNEL NEWS 


New Employees: 


Ray Harpin, Land Surveyor, 
SC-675 

Rita Sheffer, Secretary (Typing), 
SC-310 

James Woods, Land Surveyor, 
SC-329 


Separations: 


Joyce Golos, Computer Assistant, 
SC-329 
Angela Hays, Library Aid, 
SC-653 
Kelly Keating, Library Aid, 
SC-653 
Kay Thomas, Computer Programmer 
Analyst, 
SC-342 


SPORTS BULLETIN 


The Annual Colorado Governor’s 
Cup Cross-Country Ski Races were 
held at Snow Mountain Ranch on Sat- 
urday, February 1, 1992. Ed Dettman, 


Chief of Administrative Services, fin- 
ished first in the Classic Race for his 
age category for the fourth year in a 
row. Efforts by Center Scene reporters 
to determine that age category have so 
far been unsuccessful. 


